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During December townspeople and tourists are treated to a 
festival of lights (see Christmas Spectaculars, page 10) as 
Texas towns big and small put on their Christmas finery. 
Some of San Antonio’s striking decorations were photo- 
graphed by Hugh Pillsbury. The historic Alamo has the 
Tower of the Americas on the right and the municipal 


Christmas tree on the left. 


HERE’S SOMETHING fascinat- 
ing about a bridge. I don’t know 
why, maybe it’s the construction, its 
location, or its historical or sentimen- 
tal value. Maybe it’s character. Cer- 
tainly every bridge has its own traits. 
Texas has its own variety of charac- 
ter-studded bridges. There are modern 
concrete and steel bridges that span 
deep canyons or wide bodies of water, 
and if you drive far enough—depend- 
ing on your location in the state— 
you'll find a suspension bridge. 

I was on my way to see one near 
Bend, Texas. For the record, it’s the 
only one on the state highway system 
now, one that was inherited from San 
Saba County. (The Department has 
never built a suspension bridge, and 
as far as I know there’s only one 
other suspension bridge in Texas, the 
one over the Brazos River in Waco.) 

Next year the one at Bend will 


Travel and Information Division 


bow to progress. A new concrete 
bridge is going up beside it. 

On the western outskirts of Lam- 
pasas I stopped at the Highway De- 
partment’s resident engineer’s office. 
Resident Engineer Glenn Trotter was 
there to give me a grand tour of the 
Department’s “ugly duckling” bridge. 

I followed Glenn out FM 580 going 
southwest from Lampasas. Glenn is 
supervising construction of the new 
bridge and, since he is a native of the 
San Saba and Lampasas area, he knows 
the old bridge well. 

The road curves gracefully through 
the mesquite-covered hills just out- 
side Lampasas and meanders into the 
fertile Colorado River Valley where 
giant pecan trees (the state tree) cover 
the terrain with lush greenness. 

Twenty miles out of Lampasas a 
small sign declared “Weak Bridge 
Ahead” while another warned “Con- 


uspension Over the Colorado 
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struction—Drive Carefully.” 

We rounded a curve in the road 
and Glenn pulled his car off the pave- 
ment and parked near some fresh 
earthwork. As I pulled up behind him, 
I could see the approach to the old 
bridge. It was narrow. I wondered if 
two cars could pass on it. 

The suspension bridge stretches 
over the colorful Colorado River about 
13 miles—as the crow flies—upstream 
from Lake Buchanan. It’s just a stone’s 
throw from Bend, but about 20 miles 
west of Lampasas and 20 miles east 
of San Saba. 

We walked down a steep slope. 

“This bridge has been here a long 
time,” said Glenn. “It was built back 
in 1939 by the Austin Bridge Com- 
pany.” He cupped his hands over his 
eyes and looked at the aging struc- 
ture. 

“There was another bridge here, 


but a flood washed it out in 1937,” 
Glenn recalled. “Almost washed away 
everything else in the valley, too. 

“This suspension bridge was its re- 
placement. Those piers were the only 
things left after the flood. You can 
see that they were used to build this 
bridge. The piers were extended sever- 
al feet above flood level and we went 
from there. You can see the seam 
where the extension was added to the 
salvaged pier.” 

We walked down to the edge of the 
river and got our first complete view 
of the bridge. It spanned the placid 
waters of the Colorado, surrounded 
on both ends by green willow trees. 

“She just doesn’t meet today’s traf- 
fic needs,” Glenn asserted. “She has 
carried a lot of heavy loads, really 
done yeoman service for 30 years. I 
guess the suspension bridge that col- 
lapsed in Ohio several years ago made 
us stop and take a look at this one. 
We don’t want to take any risks.” 

He paused. There was silence. The 
smooth flowing waters of the Colorado 
blended with the occasional chirp of 
a bird. 

A thundering roar shattered the si- 
lence. I hadn’t heard such an earth- 
shaking noise since my first B-52 raid 
in South Vietnam. The echo seemed 
to travel up the river, down the river, 
and rush over the calm banks. The 
bridge began to bounce up and down. 
Then the creator of the disturbance 
appeared. A moss-green pickup was 
crossing the bridge going about 30 
miles per hour. 

“Sounds like it’s falling apart, 
doesn’t it?” Glenn said. “She has been 
making that racket ever since she was 
built. That’s the creosoted 2x4’s clap- 
ping together.” 

The bridge dipped as the truck 
passed over the center. 

“T don’t know how much the deck 
sinks whenever a vehicle passes Over 
it, but I have seen trucks coming from 
San Saba loaded with six tiers of 
cedar make the bridge deck sink so 
much they looked like they were go- 


work can be seen at top left. 


of the river. Each day more than 570 cars travel across the 844-foot-long, 15-foot-wide 
bridge. The structure, built because of its economical cost and spanning capabilities, 
is less than one-quarter mile from Bend and is about as long as the town’s main street. 


ing up a steep hill,” he explained. 

“IT sure wish one would come over 
now, Id like for you to see it. It’s 
really hard to visualize what one looks 
like.” 

We waited several minutes and then 
headed back up the hill for the cars. 

“You know, this is the only bridge 
over the Colorado between Bend and 
Lake Buchanan. It has served not only 
this community, but the whole area 
because the next closest bridge is some 
20 miles away on US 190 between 
San Saba and Lometa,” he said. 

“I think these folks have wanted 
another bridge for many years. Back in 
1952 tentative plans were set for a 
new one but the traffic count was a 
little low and we had more urgent 
construction needs.” 

Two cars started crossing the bridge 
from the Lampasas side. Glenn stopped 
for a moment. The reverberating 
noise passed. He continued. 

“A new bridge will be expensive. 
Probably more than $600,000. It will 
be worth it, though, when you think 


of how much the loads have increased 
over the years and how much more 
traffic there is today.” 

“How much weight does the old 
bridge hold?” I asked. 

“We estimate 7,500 pounds, but 
some people take chances and make 
it across with heavier loads. I don’t 
think anyone knows how much the old 
bridge will hold.” 

We walked back up the hill. Glenn 
had to get back to Lampasas, but I 
stayed to get a closer look at the land- 
mark and to take some pictures. 

From any angle the old bridge 
looked the same—a proud structure 
with a past almost as colorful as Tex- 
as’. It had supported loads—big ones 
—for many years. 

I walked to the middle of the bridge 
for a picture. A farmer rounded the 
curve on his tractor and headed for 
the bridge. I focused on a point on the 
bridge and waited for his approach. 

By the time he reached the point, 
the bridge was bouncing so hard I 
couldn’t hold the camera steady. He 


smiled, waved, and sputtered on across 
the bridge. 

The bridge looked to be in good 
shape, although the asphalt-covered 
deck was weatherworn and pock- 
marked. 

The approximate seven-inch steel 
cables suspending the bridge over 
the river were tarnished but still strong 
as ever. The steel framework was also 
in good condition. 

Another pickup crossed the bridge 
while another waited on the other side. 
I bounced up and down again. The 
thundering racket seemed a little eas- 
ier on the ears from the top of the 
bridge. I walked back to my car and 
headed toward the bridge. 

Clappity clap—clappity clap—clap- 
pity clap. The old bridge seemed to 
be talking to me. It took 15 seconds 
to cross, and the echo followed me 
onto the road. 

I approached a curve shaded by 
huge pecan trees with a sign reading 
“Bend” on the right. At first, one 
might think it might be a bend in the 
road, but there actually is a town just 
around the bend named Bend. It has 
a US Post Office, gas station, trading 
post, bait shop, and large cold-storage 
locker. 

A lady gas station attendant and her 
daughter greeted me. 

I asked her if anyone around town 
knew anything about the old bridge. 

“Lamar Morris could probably tell 
you all you want to know. He helped 
build it. Lives in the first house on 
the right just after you cross the 
bridge. If he’s not at home, he’s prob- 
ably in the field out back plowin’ pea- 
nuts,” she said. 

“Ya'll have much traffic around 
here?” I asked. 

‘Huntin’ and fishin’ season usually 
brings a lota sportsmen. Some just 
come to camp. We even had a young 
soldier come in last weekend who said 
he comes down every weekend to get 
away from it all, but I guess the good 
huntin’ and fishin’ attracts most of the 
people.” 


Sorry, Tom, no mail today. Maybe Tom 
was just searching for a mid-afternoon 
snack instead of mail as the postmistress 
prepared to close for the day. The vine- 
covered postal facility is one of five build- 
ings in Bend, population 115. 


I thanked her for the information 
and headed for the car, stopping long 
enough to shoo a sleeping tomcat off 
the hood. 

Clappity clap, clappity clap, the 
tires seemed to wake the bridge from 
an afternoon siesta. 

I turned into Mr. Morris’ driveway 
and a “Beware Bad Dog” sign caught 
my attention. I called from the chain 
link fence but received no answer. I 
took the lady’s advice and headed down 
a two-rut dirt lane thinking Mr. Mor- 
ris might be plowing in the field. He 
wasn’t, but I heard the roar of a trac- 
tor in the woods. I drove a bit farther. 

A mile down the road I saw Mrs. 
Morris hoeing the garden and Mr. 
Morris in an adjacent field clearing 
some brush. He saw me coming and 
came to greet me. 

“Yep, I helped build the old bridge,” 
he said. “Worked for 30 cents an hour 
on the four to 12 noon shift. And 
brother, we worked. Had to. There 
was always someone who was huntin’ 
a job there to take your place. 

“That ol’ bridge has served this 
community well,” he declared. “I rec- 


kon people will hate to see it go, but 
everyone wants a new bridge.” 

His big John Deere tractor with a 
disk harrow attached coughed black 
smoke and the echo filtered through 
the trees. 

“You know, I think that bridge cost 
$30,000 to build, and we shore got 
our money’s worth outa it. I’ve seen 
trucks cross that thing and just sink 
in the middle of it. Every now and 
then a big load goes across, but you 
won’t find too many who will put that 
much trust in it now. 

“Some local cowboys used to race 
their cars across it on the weekends. 
Funny thing, nobody ever had a ser- 
ious wreck. It’s just wide enough for 
two cars and somehow they always 
managed to make it across.” 

As Morris talked, I got the feeling 
that some people were sentimental 
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“Piers of the first bridge that withstood a flood in 19 


about the old rustic landmark. 

“Sure, some people feel that way. 
You kinda get used to hearin’ it clat- 
ter when you go across. I guess I'll 
miss that ol’ bridge when it’s gone, but 
it sure will be nice to have a new one,” 
he said. 

By the time I started the car to 
leave, Morris was busy plowing the 
bottom again. Mrs. Morris waved as 
I drove by her garden. I turned onto 
FM 580. 

A pickup was crossing the bridge 
and the loud clappity clap—clappity 
clap—clappity clap, a sound that will 
soon make its final echos across the 
area, rolled off the bridge. 

As the old bridge faded out of sight 
in the rearview mirror, I realized why 
some will miss the landmark. It kinda 
I think [Jl miss it, 


grows on you. 
too. 
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bridge. A large seam in the pier on the right marks the place where an extension 
was added to raise the bridge above flood level. 


L.. WAS THE EVENING of Sep- 
tember 13 and the busy and vital ar- 
tery of interstate commerce, the In- 
tracoastal Canal, was carrying its us- 
ual burden of traffic. Among the 
tugs and barges plying the waterway 
between Sabine Pass and Port Arthur 


The fire-ravaged 


Between Fire and Storm 


By R. V. Turney Jr. 
Engineering Technician V 
Beaumont, District 20 


on this clear, tranquil evening was the 
towboat, Delta Cities, owned by the 
National Marine Service Inc. She was 
pushing four barges with a cargo of 
gasoline eastward toward New Orleans. 

As she approached the State High- 
way 87 bascule bridge spanning the 


ie. 


span of the Intracoastal Canal bridge, in raised position. Note 


scorched remains of the wooden pedestrian walkway. 


canal, Captain Dexter H. Howell was 
in radio communication with bridge- 
tender James Broughton. Captain Ho- 
well requested and received clearance. 
The bridge was raised and the Delta 
Cities with her train of barges pro- 
ceeded through the channel. The time 
was 7:30 p.m. 

Thus began a fateful passage. The 
three forward barges had cleared the 
bridge fender system when suddenly 
the fourth barge, immediately forward 
of the tug, crashed into the walls of 
the south fender. This is not an un- 
common occurrence, but in this in- 


stance 31 feet of the 143-foot long — 


barge hull ruptured, spilling the cargo 
of gasoline. The gasoline ignited and 
was blown with great force onto the 
south span of the bridge and surround- 
ing area. With a quick and mighty 
roar the intense, searing flames leap- 
ed high in all directions, enveloping 
the bridge, the fender, the barge, and 
the Delta Cities with its crew of eight. 

In a breath of time the costly cargo 
became an infinite source of energy 
for the insatiable, 
Like an evil genie impatient of long 
confinement, the flames leaped with 


terrifying speed, weaving a weirdly 


beautiful tapestry as they reached for 
the darkening sky. Compounding the 


fear and confusion of the scene, a 
heavy pall of black smoke quickly | 
blanketed the area, obscuring visibility. — 

Bridgetender James Broughton ran | 
to summon help and to alert author- © 


ities. 
Then from the Delta Cities came the 
urgent, chilling blasts of its whistle 


warning of danger. The signal was | 


also a cry for help. Captain Howell, 
with his vessel aflame from bow to 


stern, remained at his post in the | 


wheelhouse to sound the warning and 


relentless flame. | 


Delta Cities towboat—after the fire. 


to push the barges across the Sabine- 
Neches ship channel away from near- 
by Texaco Island and other highly 
vulnerable installations. 

Help came quickly. A United States 
Coast Guard vessel on a routine patrol 
in the vicinity of Texaco Island began 
a search for survivors and assisted in 
controlling the bridge fire. 

Quickly responding to the alarm 
were Texaco’s Havolin and the Gulf 
Company vessel Delanco, both harbor 
boats equipped to fight gasoline fires. 
Several hundred gallons of foam were 
required to control and finally extin- 
-guish the fires aboard the barge and 
the tug. Also assisting in the fire 
fighting were the M. W. Storm and the 
Thomas Beverly. The crews unques- 
tionably risked a fiery death to confine 
and minimize the disaster. 


Two pumper trucks from the Port 
Arthur Fire Department as well as the 
Volunteer Fire Unit from Sabine Pass 
rushed to the scene. Ambulances ar- 
rived to pick up the injured. Five crew 
members from the Delta Cities were 
injured. Later it was learned that three 
crew members were dead. 

Shortly after the accident two De- 
partment of Public Safety employees, 
D. B. Lake and W. T. Clark assisted 
in transmitting calls for aid. Lake, to- 
gether with several young men, rescued 
one crewman from the water and 
brought ashore another crewman who 
was already dead. (The young men 
were honored for their heroism shortly 
afterward at a meeting of the Port 
Arthur Lions Club. ) 

Highway Department employees 
fought to save the bridge, and Main- 


tenance Supervisor Norman Peltier 
worked throughout the night directing 
the efforts of the fire fighters. The 
fires were finally extinguished and most 
of the fire fighting units left the area 
in the early morning hours of Septem- 
ber 14. 

The long, weary hours of darkness 
passed and with the harsh, revealing 
light of dawn we began appraisal of 
the damage. The fire had humbled the 
once proud and powerful Delta Cities. 
She was afloat but her hull sadly re- 
flected the ravages of the flames. 

Our immediate concern was the 
condition of the SH 87 bridge. A 
cursory inspection was discouraging. 
The compartment housing the operat- 
ing equipment of the south span had 
been in the heart of the fire. Electrical 
equipment was destroyed, babbitt 


(antifriction alloy) was melted in the 
bearings, and other components were 
damaged. The timber deck of the pede- 
strian walkway was burned and the 
bridge deck would require replacement. 
Deformation in the structural steel re- 
flected the effect of extreme heat. It 
was evident that it would require con- 
siderable time and effort to repair the 
span if indeed repair proved feasible. 
We were faced with several grave, 
concurrent problems. 

SH 87 at this point carries in excess 
of 2,300 vehicles a day. With the 
bridge inoperable, the community of 
Sabine Pass would be inconvenienced 
and suffer possible economic loss. 
Traffic to and from the east would 
have to be over SH 73 and SH 124, 
“a long way around.” 

Another problem involved the Wil- 
liams Brothers Construction Company 
Inc., contractors for the new high- 
level, fixed-span bridge over the Intra- 
coastal Canal adjacent to the existing 
bridges. The substructure was virtually 
complete but since the contractor was 
blocked from access to the north, his 
construction costs would greatly in- 
crease. 

District Engineer Franklin Young 
quickly marshalled his forces and be- 
gan developing plans to solve the 
problems. The Department, in coopera- 
tion with Jefferson County, installed 
a pedestrian ferry service using small 
boats to cross the canal near the bridge. 

We quickly decided to proceed with 
plans to provide vehicular ferry ser- 
vice across the ship channel 1.3 miles 
south of the damaged bridge. This 
would require construction of slips and 
placement of dolphins (mooring posts ) 
to accommodate a nine-car ferry, the 
Jack Kultgen, on loan from the Corpus 
Christi District The interim service 
would alleviate the traffic problem 
while the bridge was being repaired. 

But fate intervened and shuffled the 
cards again. As if to demonstrate the 
omnipotence of the forces of nature, 
tropical storm Felice boiled up and 
flexed her muscles in the Gulf of Mex- 


ico. Her course appeared to be directly 
toward the Port Arthur-Sabine Pass 
area and while she lacked hurricane 
intensity, at any hour she might meet 
with conditions favorable to greater 
strength. Work toward installation of 
the ferry and repair of the bridge had 
to be held in abeyance until Felice ran 
her course. 

With vivid memories of the devas- 
tating power of Celia, the hurricane 
which struck Corpus Christi in August, 


the Highway Department, Civil De- 
fense, Red Cross, and other agencies 
got ready to aid those who might be 
forced to meet the onslaught of the 
storm. This area of the Gulf Coast 
is particularly vulnerable to high tides 
and SH 87 could be quickly inundated. 

The community of Sabine Pass was 
now in a potentially dangerous situa- 
tion. With the only available outlet to 
the west to SH 124, the citizens of 
Sabine Pass could be trapped by high 


After the tragedy, the towboat and ill-fated 
barge sit beneath the bascule bridge. 


tides. Civil Defense authorities ordered 
evacuation by noon on September 15. 

Those required to remain in the 
area girded themselves for whatever 
might come and, together with relief 
workers, devoted many hours to watch- 
ful waiting until the storm moved in- 
land 40 miles west of Port Arthur 
about 8 p.m. Felice failed to gain 
strength and quickly dissipated. There 
was little damage. 

And now work began again with 


renewed determination to install the 
ferry and expedite repairs to the 
bridge. With the assistance of special- 
ists from the Austin office, the Corpus 
Christi District, city and county offi- 
cials, and consulting engineers from 
Chicago, the District 20 staff worked 
tirelessly—directing, coordinating, and 
aiding the crafts involved with the re- 
pairs. Work continued seven days a 
week, and the vast resources of the 
Highway Department, both human and 


material, as well as those of private 
contractors, were assigned as neces- 
sary. Results were quickly apparent. 
On September 26, the ferry was placed 
in service, immediately easing the traf- 
fic flow to and from Sabine Pass. 

We repaired the bridge, tested for 
safe loading, and restored the bridge 
to normal service on October 9. After 
almost a month of superhuman effort, 
the emergency was over. The job was 
done. &9 
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Each year a native cedar, supplied by the Parks and Wildlife Department, 
graces the rotunda of the Capitol. Decorated by state employees, 
the 30- to 35-foot-tall tree is ornamented with more than 1,000 lights, 
nearly that many ornamental balls, and many thousand foil icicles. 


|e ANNUAL DECEMBER 
spectacular featuring bursts of bril- 
liance and color could be called a 
statewide Festival of Christmas Lights. 

Strangely enough the kickoff of the 
“Christmas” season probably begins 
with Seminole’s “Christmas in July” 
celebration. In October there’s the 


One of the most popular Christmas lighting scenes in years 
past is the skyline of Fort Worth. Some neighborhoods in Fort 


By Les Baker 
Travel and Information Division 


Trim-A-Tree Contest at the State Fair 
when contestants exercise their inge- 
nuity and creativity decorating small 
green trees furnished by the Women’s 
Department. This year’s winner used 
cookies in the shape of stars, ginger- 
bread men, hearts, Santas, and Christ- 
mas trees. All entries are stored until 


shortly before Christmas when they 
are donated to hospitals, children’s 
homes, and other charities. 

But wherever the Christmas season 
begins, it spreads with awesome mo- 
mentum to almost every Texas city, 
town, and hamlet. There are parades, 
pageants and ceremonies in scores of 


Worth and other Texas communities make block-long scenes 
which continue from house to house. 
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Festive faces decorate the San Marcos square. Mistletoe isn’t usually 
part of city displays although 12 Central Texas counties produce near- 
ly all the holiday mistletoe. In the first two weeks of December nearly 
a half-million pounds are air-expressed to stores around the world. 


CHRISTMAS SPECTACULARS 


communities. Among the most spectac- 
ular is one in the Clear Lake-NASA 
area, the annual Christmas Boat Lane, 
a parade of brightly lit yachts. 

San Antonio reflects its heritage and 
history during Christmas with Las 
Posadas, Fiesta de las Luminaries, and 
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Christmas decorations in New Braunfels sparkle and glow on 
the bandstand. Many historians say German immigrants led by 


Los Pastores. Las Posadas is the tra- 
ditional Mexican depiction of Mary 
and Joseph seeking shelter—at first re- 
fused, they are finally admitted and a 
fiesta ensues. Los Pastores is a moral- 
ity play dating from the introduction 
of Christianity to the new world; 
Fiesta de las Luminaries is, of course, 
the Festival of Lights. 


Christmas dominates the December 
scene, but the month opens and closes 
with football. In addition to the final 
games of the regular season, Brecken- 
ridge hosts the annual Texas High 
School Football Hall of Fame honors 
night, and a pair of top college teams 
meet in the Astro-Bluebonnet Bowl] on 


December 31. 
(continued) 


Prince Solms Braunfels started the practice of lights on Christ- 
mas trees, decorating cedars with colored paper and candles. 
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Greetings on this ‘‘Christmas Tree’’ have been a Kilgore tradition for nearly 40 years. Kilgore, in the great East Texas 
oil field of the 1930’s, once had more than 1,000 such derricks. Several are kept as symbols of that era. 
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Feature of the annual Yulefest in Austin’s Zilker Park is the 
world’s tallest ‘“‘Christmas Tree’’-—a 165-foot tower topped by 
a 10-foot star. Thousands view the attraction, which has 3,800 
lights. Children enjoy another nearby attraction, Santa’s Village. 


CHRISTMAS SPECTACULARS 


E] Paso’s Southwestern Sun Carni- 
val has numerous features, including 
the oldest football bowl game in the 
state. The 36th Sun Bowl game is 
scheduled for December 19. The 
huge parade is on New Year’s Day, 
but leading up to it are art exhibi- 
tions, dances and pageantry, basket- 
ball, swimming, tennis, golf, car races, 
polo, and a colorful coronation. 

There’s also a coronation in Fort 
- Worth on December 5 when Miss 
Teenage America is crowned; and 
Houston has its popular Hot Rod & 
Custom Car Show December 4-6. Port 
Arthur’s Annual Camellia Show is on 
December 5-6, the week before the 


- 


set 


impressive 29th Annual All-Poinsettia 
Show in Mission is held on December 
JEP, 

Christmas 1970 in Texas is 287 
years away from what is considered 
the first observance. In 1683 a detach- 
ment of soldiers under orders signed 
by the King of Spain paused in far 
West Texas near present-day Presidio. 
There on a hilltop above the Rio 
Grande, a holy cross was placed and 
the troops knelt in prayer. 

Colonists in the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony didn’t take note of Christmas 
in the mid-1600’s. In fact, observance 
of the date would have brought a 
prison sentence. Actually those settlers 
were only following actions of the Eng- 
lish Parliament which abolished Christ- 
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A hearty welcome greets visitors at Tyler’s downtown square. 
The scene maintains Tyler’s traditions of colorful attractions 
such as the Azelea Trail, Texas Rose Festival, and the famed 
precision drill team, the Apache Belles. 


mas from the calendar in 1654. The 
drastic action was occasioned by 
Christmas celebrations of wild abandon 
which had gotten out of hand. Busi- 
ness stopped; workers didn’t work, and 
spirits flowed in excess from before 
December 25 to Epiphany on January 
6, and often to Candlemas on Febru- 
ary 2. It took nearly 200 years for 
Christmas to return to favor in Merrie 
England—sufficient time for Charles 
Dickens to write A Christmas Carol. 
Today the season ranges from 
raucous to reverent. Crosses, 10-stories 
high, glow from office buildings—kids 
in dad’s bathrobe stage a thousand 
manger scenes. And the ritual of 
decorating with colored lights glitters 
more spectacularly each year. & 
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| Eee ALL BENT on straight- 
ening things out at Camp Hubbard. 

Thanks to a machine designed and 
developed by some enterprising em- 
ployees of Equipment and Procure- 
ment Division, at least 75 percent of 
the damaged guardrails can be re- 
turned to stock—and at less than one 
fourth their original cost. Until now 
damaged guardrails were sold for scrap 
iron. 

The guardrail straightener was 
built by two D-4 employees who work 
in the machine shop at Camp Hub- 
bard, Pat Arhelger and Gilbert Rag- 
land. They worked with Carlyle Wall 
and Bob Pennybacker, who assisted in 
the design. 

Necessity is the mother of invention 
and the need for such a machine had 
been expressed throughout the districts. 
David Herrington, equipment and ser- 
vices superintendent, looked around 
and discovered there wasn’t a guard- 
rail straightener on the market. 

“When I first went on the road 
about two years ago, I asked J. M. 
Rexroat (maintenance construction 
superintendent, Fort Worth), if he 
saw any need for a guardrail straight- 
ener. He said he did and asked us 
to build one for him—and we did. 

“We can reroll a damaged section 
and take the warps and buckles and 
bends out of it, but the machine isn’t 
a cure-all for everything,” cautions 
Herrington. “Severely damaged sec- 
tions are cut off.” 

The machine went into service in 
District 2 soon after it was built in 
August. The reaction there has been 
“tremendous.” They found that not 
only was the machine fast, but the 
Savings were impressive. A 12.5-foot 
section can be rerolled in one minute 
and 15 seconds. 

“In one half day we rerolled 113 
sections,” says Bill Davis, district 


QUICK AND EASY—Two of District 2’s 
maintenance men discover how easy it is 
to use the machine. Hopefully, a guard- 
rail straightener will be available to all 
districts soon. 
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GETTING STRAIGHT 


By Marjie Mugno 
Travel and Information Division 


maintenance engineer. “This was a 
savings of about a thousand dollars a 
day. In one maintenance section we 
have been spending about $35,000 a 
year on new guardrails. Now we can 
cut that down to $10,000 or $15,000. 

Equipment and Procurement Di- 
rector Bob Flaherty says D-4 is now 


David Herrington 


designing a portable trailer-mounted 
unit. 

“Guardrails can be straightened 
without having to unload the machine. 
Whether this is feasible remains to be 
seen, but this ought to be ideal,” says 
Flaherty. “We hope to make either a 
trailer or skid-mounted unit available 


on a rental basis to the districts, keep- 
ing one at each general warehouse. We 
doubt whether all the districts would 
have enough guardrail to justify owner- 
ship.” 

With all its selling points, the ma- 
chine nonetheless gives substance to 
the English proverb, ‘Nothing is in- 
vented and perfected at the same time.” 

Says Flaherty, “We’ve been having 
a few bugs worked out, but we feel 
the guardrail straightener will do the 
job and will be a definite asset to the 
districts and the Department.” & 


Herman Kelly 
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A NEW LEASE ON LIFE—Instead of being sold for scrap iron, damaged guardrail can 
be straightened. Gilbert Ragland, left, and Carlyle Wall are two of the Equipment and 


Procurement Division employees who helped build the guardrail straightener. 
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More than 275 sparkling, handmade glass treasures decorate *¢ 
the Christmas tree at Aquarena Springs in San Marcos. 


GLASS - BLOWN MAGIC 


Photographs and Story by Herman Kelly 
Travel and Information Division 


HEN RICHARD J. MANLEY blows glass, you 
listen. You listen and, of course, you watch. 

You listen because he loves to tell funny stories 
while his hands transform glass tubes into sparkling 
treasures. And, as you laugh at his spontaneous humor, 
you are caught up in the magic of an old man and his 
miniature glass world. 

You glance at the faces of the children crowded 
around him. They seem to be as enchanted as if they 
were watching Santa Claus in his workshop. 

Manley’s workshop is a long way from the North 
Pole. Nevertheless, he did make all the fascinating 
glass ornaments to decorate the Christmas tree at 
Aquarena Springs. He works in a log cabin, the his- 
toric Burleson home, nestled in the lush hills of the 
San Marcos tourist attraction. 

You may see the glassblower there year round on 
weekends and daily during the summer. People of all 
ages crowd around him to watch as he fashions minia- 
ture works of glass art. 

“T like kids,” Manley says. “I used to go to school 
with them.” 

An alert ear is required to catch much of his humor. 
For despite his 77 years, he is as sharp as a diamond- 
edged glass cutter. 

“I always play up to the kids,” Manley confesses. 
“TI blow a bubble of glass and shatter it just to enter- 
tain them. As the glass confetti floats down around me, 
I tell them, ‘You can swallow this. It might kill you, 
but you can swallow it. When I die, if the undertaker 
were to look, he’d probably find a little chandelier 
hanging up in there somewhere.’ 

“Then I start the glass-eye gag with it: ‘Don’t worry,’ 
I tell them, ‘even if it gets in your eye, I can make 
you a glass eye. But, you know they’re now making 
all artificial eyes out of plastic. Plastic is a naughty 
word in a glass shop. You know the artificial plastic 


eyes are a whole lot better than the glass ones . . . but 
I don’t think you can see as well through them.’ ” 
The glass tube begins to take on shape as Manley 
launches into another story: “I had a black eye once 
that was handmade . . . all on account of my twin 


brother . . . . Why couldn’t I have had a pretty little 
sister? No, I had an ugly brother . . . We were identical 
twins .. . . He was a little more identical than I was 


.... 1 always weighed a little more than he did, and 

whenever he’d get in trouble, I’d get the blame . 

I couldn’t tell on him, you know, ‘cause I’d rather 

fight than snitch . . . . I finally got even with him 

.. . After going around taking all his grief, you know 

what I did, kids? . . . . I died, and they buried him!” 
All the while Manley is talking, his hands turn the 
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Richard Manley provides a magic, glass world for those 
who visit his shop. 
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The glassblower loves children. Before a group leaves, he 
says, ‘‘Whoever’s driving, be very careful. Watch out for 


GLASS - BLOWN MAGIC 


hollow glass tube in the flames. Occasionally his stream 
of words is interrupted to blow, bend, and shape. He 
explains, too, just what he is doing: “Now watch 
closely, kids. I’m going to heat the bird’s eye and this 
rod to exactly the same temperature. Then I'll put a 
pupil in the eye. I have to be careful so the bird will 
have a nice expression.” 

To the adults present, Manley might begin to dis- 
cuss the origin of glass. He discounts the most common 
theory of how man discovered glass. The Roman his- 
torian, Pliny, related that over 5,000 years ago a group 
of Phoenician sailors became shipwrecked on an island. 
They built cooking fires on the sandy beach and sup- 
ported their pots on chunks of soda, which had been 
their cargo. A wind fanned the flames to a hot enough 
temperature, causing the sand, soda, and ashes to 
combine into the first glass seen by man. 

Manley believes, however, that obsidian, a form of 
impure glass created by volcanoes, was later refined 
by man to a usable state. He also pointed out that the 
heat of meteorites crashing into the earth could have 
formed glass. This theory is backed up, he says, by 
the fact that glass was found on the moon. 

Since Manley’s glassblowing is done with the use of 
hollow glass tubes, he might hold one up and tell his 
audience how the first flat windowpanes were made 


the kids— especially if they’re driving. We had crazy drivers 
when | was a_ kid, too, but the horses had good sense.” 


from larger tubes just like this. Until flat windows were 
invented, windows were covered with crown glass. 
Crown glass was merely cut out of a large glass bubble 
and used in its curved state, a shape much sought after 
today for its antique beauty. 

Continuing, Manley tells how a man on the island of 
Murano in Venice discovered a method of making flat 
glass. A large tube was blown and allowed to cool. 
Next, the end was removed and saved for use as a 
cover for delicate instruments, such as balance scales. 
A piece of hard metal was used to scratch a straight 
line the full length of the hollow tube. 

This tube was then placed into an oven where heat 
would cause it to crack along the scratch. After the 
glass reached the 600-degree pliable temperature, it 
began to separate along the crack and flatten. 

At that time, says Manley, every nation around the 
Mediterranean Sea, wherever the Phoenicians had col- 
onized, possessed glass industries. These nations sent 
spies to Venice to learn how to make the flat glass 
they were shipping out all over the world. When the 
Venetians learned their secret was in danger, they re- 
stricted all their glass artists to the island of Murano, 
threatening the death penalty for any of them caught 
escaping. 

Eventually, some of the glass artists did escape and 
fled into Bohemia, which was nearby and had the 
finest silica known in the world at that time. Penni- 
less, the artists began blowing small replicas of what 
they had made in Venice. Today, this miniature glass 


The gas burner heats a glass rod to 1800 degrees. The rod will become legs, tail, and antlers for a glass deer. 
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work is known as the Bohemian Art. This is what 
Manley’s work is called today. 

When Manley tells you anything about glass, you 
can believe it. He began his career more than 60 
years ago at the age of 15. He is a master in the 
Bohemian Art, a trade that still requires deep pride in 
one’s work and many years to perfect. 

“There were 18 of us at the New York World’s Fair 
in 1939-1940, and none of us knew how to make a 
hollow egg,” Manley recalls. “We used to put a solid, 
gold-colored glass egg in a hollow goose. The children 
loved them. But many times they would shake the 
goose too hard and the solid egg would break the 
goose. A lighter, hollow egg was needed, but nobody 
knew how to make one.” 

At that same World’s Fair Manley discovered how 
to make a perfect hollow egg, rounded and sealed on 
all sides. He recalls with pride that shortly after his 
discovery a master glassblower came to him to learn 
how to make the egg. Even though Manley had been 
a glassblower for over 30 years at that time, he did 
not consider himself to be a master craftsman in his 
field. 

Years ago Manley was asked by Walt Disney Studios 
to make 100 dancing girls out of glass. They were to 
be detailed down to the last ruffle on their costumes. 
Each figure had to be an exact duplicate of the others, 


except for slight variations in arm and leg positions. 
They were to be used for an animated motion picture. 
A short while after he finished this task, the studio 
asked Manley to view the film because something was 
wrong. The five-inch-tall figures, when enlarged on 
the screen, were not quite uniform enough. Infinites- 
imal differences in location of the waistline, height, 
width of shoulders, and other proportions that could 
hardly be seen on the glass figures, caused the screen 
image to jump and jerk. 

Manley went back to his workshop and made the 
dancers again. This time they were perfect. After that, 
he gave dancing figurines only to his closest friends. 

“Those dancing girls were the most difficult things 
I ever made,” said Manley. He brought out a small 
photograph of two of the figures and said, “I wish I 
had one now; I wish I could make one now. I can’t see 
good enough anymore.” 

The chances are that if you walk into his shop while 
he is working and ask Manley how long he has been 
blowing glass, he will say, “Since 8 o’clock this morn- 
ing.” Then he will chuckle and tell you the truth. 

The glassblower would tell you that he has his work 
down to an exact science, because that’s the way he is. 
But you know better. You glance around the room, 
see the glass deer, swans, the little birds in delicate 
cages. You see the children’s faces. Even the adults 
seem to have become children once again. The old 
man, amid the clutter of glass tubes, is telling another 
funny story. And he, too, seems caught up in his own 
magic. & 


Manley holds the pressure in a glass bubble 
until it cools. Otherwise it would collapse. 
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A Time for Sharing 


In the wake of Hurricane Celia’s 
assault on Corpus Christi August 3, 
there were many instances of sharing 
and personal sacrifice. These stories 
are particularly appropriate during the 


Christmas season. TEXAS HIGH- 
WAYS asked Russel Reeb, our Dis- 
trict 16 correspondent, to recount 
some of his personal experiences dur- 
ing the days following the hurricane. 


Hoc CELIA had come 
and gone. Her _ 180-mile-per-hour 
winds had played havoc with our city 
and our personal belongings. But the 
people Celia left behind were work- 
ing and sharing together. 

District 16 employees fared no bet- 
ter than other hurricane victims. 
Everyone reported some loss, ranging 
from a misplaced roofing shingle to 
complete dwellings. 

No matter how severe the damage, 
though, people rallied. Celia scattered 
many things with her winds, but she 
brought the people closer together. She 
had not destroyed our civic pride. Re- 
building would be slow, but we started 
at a rapid pace. 

Water, electricity, gas in some sec- 
tions, and telephone service were tem- 
porarily out. Neighbors who had been 
separated by fences were brought to- 
gether as they surveyed the damage. 
Over remaining fence pieces, they told 
how they survived the hurricane and 
mapped plans for recovery. 

With air conditioning gone, most 
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everyone stayed outside to take ad- 
vantage of cool breezes. Instead of 
“old what’s-his-name down the street,” 
it was “my neighbor has this to share,” 
or “my neighbor needs this.” 

With electricity off, meat in re- 
frigerators and deep freezers was in 
danger of spoiling, so people pooled 
what they had. We built a fire and set 
up a grill. Neighborhood barbecues 
became popular. You might say that 
for seven days we had potluck dinners. 
It was ironic that cuts of meat—T- 
bone, filet mignon, and prime roasts 
—normally saved for special occasions 
were cooked and shared. I guess this 
could be considered a special occasion 
—survival., 

Ice was something everyone needed. 
One man with an ice truck was selling 
it for $1.50 a bag. His profiteering 
was short-lived, though. A city offi- 
cial spotted his game, confiscated the 
ice, and gave it to the hurricane vic- 
tims. 

In our neighborhood, anyone who 
didn’t have ice was aided by a neigh- 


bor who did. Those who needed ice _ 


to keep medicine, insulin, baby food, 


and other necessities cool were given . 


first consideration. When a family was 


offered more ice than they could use, 
they didn’t try to hoard it, but pave 
the name of a neighbor who was, run- 


ning out. 


In some cases auntie, power ‘units : 
were brought in to power lights, fans, ee 


and coffee pots. Many vowed, in 
going to have an auxiliary unit in my 
house if I never have to use it.” An- 


other item that will soon be installed 
in some houses will be a natural gas 
light. Some are going to buy camp © 


stoves and lanterns. 


Mixed with all the ‘destrocdo were 


some humorous events. One man on 
our block said that before Celia he 


didn’t have a pet, but the next morning 
he did. You could hear it too. With — 
air conditioners temporarily silenced 


and the windows open, the neighbors 


were rudely awakened by a ‘crowme | 


rooster. 


known. 
It was like my neighbur said, 
“See you next hurricane.” oo 


It took weeks for things to oe : 
to normal. In a way I hated to see it © 
come. Power was restored, windows 
were closed, air conditioners hummed, — 
fences went up, and television soap | 
operas replaced the drama we had | 
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John Mounce reads the grateful letter he received from a 
young Connecticut couple after he played Good Samaritan. 


A Mounce of Kindness 


By Billy Perry 
Senior Designing Engineer 
Waco, District 9 


oe SUMMER Senior Resident 
Engineer John Mounce was driving on 
IH 35 south of Waco when he saw 
an automobile stranded by the side of 
-the road. He stopped to see if he could 
be of service to the occupants. 

He met Mike (21) and Sue (19) 
Kostek who were having trouble with 
their Volkswagen bus. Mounce said 
he would call the garage and have a 


wrecker sent to pull them in. He made 
the call and continued his duties for 
the day. 

He returned home after 5 p.m. to 
pick up his private automobile and 
decided to go by the garage and check 
on the couple. Mike had just returned 
from Vietnam, and been discharged 
from the army at Fort Hood. The 
couple were on their way home to 


Hartford, Connecticut, Upon reaching 
the garage, Mounce found the car’s 
motor was beyond repair. The garage 
had given them a two-week delivery 
date for new parts and a motor. With 
Mounce’s help, the young couple locat- 
ed a man who would buy the car 
body. 

Johnny took Mike and Sue home 
with him for the night. The couple 
used Mounce’s phone to contact their 
mother and father in Hartford. They 
said they would take a bus from Waco 
to Dallas the following morning and 
then fly from Dallas to Hartford. 

Sue and Mike had no luggage. Their 
clothes and cooking utensils had been 
stored in the bus so Mounce helped 
them pack all their gear in cardboard 
boxes. 

Early the next morning Johnny 
drove Mike and Sue to the bus sta- 
tion, but the bus company refused 
to transport their pet cat. They re- 
turned to Mounce’s home and tele- 
phoned the airline in Dallas and learn- 
ed they could transport the cat by 
plane for $18. They decided to rent a 
car and drive to Dallas. Mounce took 
the young couple to a rent-a-car 
agency and signed their note, since the 
young service man had no credit rat- 
ing. 

That was the last Mounce saw of 
them. Two months later a letter came. 
It was from Sue and she apologized 
for the delay in writing because they 
had been looking for an apartment and 
had just gotten settled. 

“We really want to thank you 
both,” Sue wrote to Mounce and his 
wife, “for your kindness and your hos- 
pitality. Mike and IJ will never forget 
you two and how kind you were to 
us. If only there were more people in 
the world like you this world would 
be a much better place to live. 

“We just hope the coming year 
brings you and your family joy and 
happiness because you deserve it.” {4 
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AWARDS 


(As of December 31, 1970) 
35 Years 
Finance Division 
William H. Key, Chief Accountant II 
District 5 
Hilland C. Weaver, Senior Resident Engineer 
District 10 
Curtis T. Spinks, Maintenance Technician II 
District 12 
Bert DeShazo, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 
District 15 
Wallis J. Murphy, Maintenance Construction Superintendent 
Wilbur C. Raby, District Construction Engineer 
30 Years 
Planning Survey Division 
Robert S. Hamner, Supervising Accounts Examiner 
District 5 
John C. Odam, Maintenance Technician II 
District 12 
Clayton T. Puntch, Maintenance Technician II 
District 14 
Aubrey A. Fariss, Maintenance Technician II 
District 16 
Herman Schneeman Jr., 
District 20 
Milton E. Abshier, Engineering Technician V 
District 21 
Shelby T. Crosby, Supervising Right of Way Engineer 
District 24 
Arturo G. Tapia, Maintenance Technician II 
25 Years 
Highway Design Division 
Raymond R. Babue, Staff Services Assistant 
Motor Vehicle Division 
Bessie P. Brown, Clerical Supervisor IV 
Maintenance Operations Division 
Steven M. Heacock, Administrative Technician III 
District 1 
Albert B. Cathey, Materials Analyst Il 
Morris Holmes, Maintenance Technician II 
James A. Jackson, Right of Way Agent IV 
Jimmy W. Morrison, Maintenance Technician II 
District 2 
Percy A. Smith, Maintenance Technician II 
William K. Williams, Engineering Technician V 
William R. Wright, Maintenance Technician II 
District 3 
Nathan C. Gould, Draftsman III 
Cecil W. Guinn, Engineering Technician IV 
Preston B. Lucas, Maintenance Technician | 
District 4 
Charles W. Baker, Engineering Technician V 
District 5 
J. W. Gooch, Maintenance Construction Supervisor Il 
Oather C. Todd, Maintenance Technician II 
District 6 
Jack R. Phillips, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 
District 7 
Harry S. Whitten, Engineering Technician V 
District 10 
Alton G. Duran, Engineering Technician IV 
Roy C. Fort, Maintenance Technician II 


District Maintenance Engineer 


Chester M. Lacy, Engineering Technician III 


District 13 

Rudolph F. Wagner, Maintenance Technician II 
District 14 

Frank Marx, Maintenance Technician Il 
District 17 


Henry M. Harrison, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 
District 18 
Oliver C. Haley, Motor Vehicle Repair Supervisor 

Clara S. Mason, Engineering Assistant | 

District 20 

Earnest R. Linscomb, Maintenance Technician II 

Eugene Rhae, Maintenance Technician II 

District 21 

Jesus G. Bazan, Maintenance Technician II 

District 23 

Samuel E. Fletcher, Maintenance Technician II 

District 24 

Jose Hartnett Jr., Maintenance Technician II 


(As of November 30, 1970) 
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45 Years 

District 16 

Herbert O. Rouse, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 
40 Years 

District 8 

Raymond R. Lusk, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 
District 11 

Reinhart L. Rothe, Assistant District Engineer 

35 Years 

Planning Survey Division 

Albert H. Clopton, Office Engineer 

District 5 

Arvie W. Breeding, Maintenance Technician II 

District 7 

Robert N. Jennings, District Maintenance Engineer 
District 10 

John B. Hoffmann, Draftsman III 

30 Years 

Materials and Tests Division 

Kurn K. Moore, Materials and Tests Paint Engineer 
District 4 

Carl O. Brown, Maintenance Construction Supervisor Il 
District 12 

R. J. French, Maintenance Technician II 

District 15 

Wallace W. Taylor Jr., Engineering Technician II 

25 Years 

Bridge Division 

Clyde C. Holder Jr., Senior Office Engineer 

District 3 

Harold M. Pope, Engineering Technician V 

Harold R. Yarger, Maintenance Construction Superintendent 
District 4 

Louis A. Wehrman Jr., Engineering Technician V 

District 5 

Arthur B. Oakley, Maintenance Technician II 

District 6 

Teodoro F. Garcia, Maintenance Technician II 

Forrest A. McCleery, Maintenance Construction Superintendent 
District 7 

Climmet O. Neff, Maintenance Technician Il 

District 8 

Marvin E. Jones, Maintenance Technician Il 

District 9 

Alva G. Edwards, Engineering Aide III 


District 11 

Robert E. Pridgen, Engineering Technician II 
District 12 

George E. Muller, Maintenance Technician I! 
District 14 

Billie J. Gregory, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 
J. W. Hutchinson, Engineering Technician V 
Arthur N. Renker, Engineering Technician V 
J. D. Willis, Accountant III 

District 15 

Roland W. Bauerschlag, Maintenance Technician II 
Hilmar E. Boenig, Maintenance Technician II 
District 18 

Mary W. Helton, Designing Engineer 

District 20 

Homer M. Bean, Sign Supervisor 

District 22 

Tiburcio S. Aguilar, Maintenance Technician | 
District 23 

Virgil E. Hill, Maintenance Technician II 
Nolan O. Machen, Engineering Technician V 
District 25 

Leon F. Bivins, Maintenance Technician II 
Richard V. Freeby, Maintenance Technician II 


RETIREMENTS 


(As of July 31, 1970) 
Materials and Tests Division 
Frank A. Inman, Engineering Technician III 
Personne! Division 
Thelma O. Byram, Administrative Technician II 
Secondary Roads Division 
John W. Mugge, Senior Designing Engineer 
District 2 
Charles M. Morgan, Supervising Resident Engineer 
Lidrado G. Rodriguez, Materials Analyst II 
District 6 
Henry M. Tipton, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 
District 9 
Hershal C. Sharp, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 
District 10 
Theodore F. Hollis, Clerk II 


District 11 

Horace Bond, Maintenance Technician | 
District 12 

John D. Ashburn, Designing Engineer 
District 13 

Robin J. Rauch, Maintenance Technician II 
District 14 

Carl M. Nowlin, Shop Foreman IV 

District 15 

Harry L. Bongers, Maintenance Technician | 
District 18 


Lewis R. Clark, Right of Way Appraiser II 
Thomas A. Smith, Supervising Resident Engineer 
District 19 
Nolan D. Redfearn, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 
District 21 
Federico Elizondo Sr., Maintenance Technician | 
Archie L. Wood, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 
(As of August 31, 1970) 
Bridge 
Clyde F. Silvus, Bridge Engineer 


Equipment and Procurement Division 

Mary B. Burleson, Clerical Supervisor IV 

Sammie Turner, Maintenance Technician Il 

Finance Division 

Samuel L. Huff, Director of Finance 

District 1 

William L. Compton, Maintenance Technician | 

District 6 

Thomas R. Bradshaw, Maintenance Technician II 

Louis E. Marshall, Engineering Technician IV 

David Martinez, Maintenance Technician | 

District 8 

Christopher W. Price, Maintenance Technician | 

District 9 

Richard R. Brookshire, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 

Alpheus H. Malone, Engineering Technician V 

District 10 

George T. McCown, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 

Joe M. Price, Maintenance Technician Il 

Joel E. Shaw, Senior Resident Engineer 

District 11 

Roy Hines, Maintenance Technician | 

District 12 

Harvey A. Carr, Deck Hand 

District 14 

Calletano Robledo, Maintenance Technician II 

District 16 

Berkley E. Anderson, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 

District 17 

Willie F. Denson, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 

Frank B. Sebesta, Maintenance Technician | 

District 18 

Lowell F. Henry, Maintenance Technician II 

Conard M. Kelley, Laboratory Engineer 

District 23 

Thomas J. Stewart, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 
(As of September 30, 1970) 

District 1 

Troy V. McFadden, Maintenance Technician II 

District 2 

Joe H. Derrick Sr., Maintenance Construction Foreman Iil 

Carl F. Faubion, Right of Way Agent III 

Warner F. Martin, Maintenance Technician II 

District 3 

Linden E. Milam, Engineering Technician IV 

District 8 

Henry T. Smith, Maintenance Technician II 

District 9 

Gilbert A. Gerstenberg, Engineering Technician IV 

District 10 

Stephen S. Hvezdos, Senior Designing Engineer 

District 14 

Edward J. Hesse, Engineering Technician V 

District 15 

James R. Hays, Engineering Technician III 

Jose Z. Rodriguez, Maintenance Technician II 

District 18 

Wesley H. Smith, Senior Designing Engineer 

District 19 

Robert E. Hatfield, Engineering Technician V 

District 20 

Claude A. Crow, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 

Douglas Fuller, Maintenance Construction Foreman Ill 

Willie Rawlins, Maintenance Technician II 

District 23 

Virgil E. Terry, Maintenance Technician II 
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MEMORIES 


By George Finley 


Mr. Finley joined the Highway De- 
partment in 1927 and was district 
engineer in Pecos, Alpine, and Corpus 
Christi. He was maintenance engi- 
neer in Austin when he retired in 1950. 
Mr. Finley’s articles have appeared in 
past issues. 


Is 1928, shortly after Mr. Gibb 
Gilchrist was appointed state highway 
engineer, the Highway Commission is- 
sued an order that all commercial signs 
should be removed from highway rights 
of way as soon as possible. 

US 90 and 290 were fenced 
through my district so there was no 
question about the right of way widths. 
However, US 80, which extended the 
full width of the district, was fenced 
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from the east edge of the district to 
Pecos. From Pecos to beyond Van 
Horn, there was a fence only on the 
north side that belonged to the T&P 
Railway Co. Between Pecos | and 
Toyah, the Bull Durham Tobacco 
Company had erected several large 
signs along the south side of the high- 
way. 

When I say large, I mean large. 
They were at least 12 feet wide and 
12 feet high. They were painted with 
a ferocious looking bull that had just 
broken out of a place of confinement 
and some of the broken boards covered 
parts of his body. 

All the signs were 82 feet from the 
T&P right of way. I knew in my own 
mind that we had 100 feet of right 


of way, so I instructed the section fore- 
man to tear down all the signs and 
stack the lumber on private property. 

Not long afterward I received a let- 
ter from the sign company, which said 
in part: “What do you mean by tear- 
ing down our signs when they were 
not on the highway right of way?” 

I made a quick investigation of the 
records and found that the Bull Dur- 
ham people were right, and we were 
wrong. The sign people were giving 
us 60 days to get the signs back up 
and if they were not replaced within 
that time, they threatened to take up 
the matter with the state highway en- 
gineer. 

Up to that time I had not met Mr. 
Gilchrist, but I had heard he was 
rather tough, especially when he was 
riled up. I could think of nothing that 
might rile him up more than for a 
man who was in charge of the district 
to think he knew more than the 
records would show. 


There was one possible solution—to 
go before the county commissioners 
court and tell them exactly what had 
happened. The leading spirit of the 
court, a local rancher, was bringing in 
a herd of cattle to ship on the day 
the court met. He loped his horse into 
town in time for the meeting and 
walked in with his spurs still on. After 
I had told my story, the rancher stood 
up to address the group. 

“Old George seems to be in trouble,” 
he said, “and I move that we get him 
125 feet of right of way between Pecos 
and Toyah. We hope he will build us 
a good wide road between these two 
points. You men can finish up the 
paper work as I am needed over at 
the stock pens. I heard one of my 
punchers clear over here to the court- 
house.” 

Incidentally, the sign lumber lay 
where it was for about two years before 
it was sold to a rancher who used it 
to construct a barn. The picture of 
the bull’s head appeared on the side 
of the barn, but the tail looked like 
it was growing from the base of his 
ear. The signs made a good barn. 


J.M. YORK 
SCENIC 
DRIVE 


J. M. YORK, one of the Highway 
Department’s veteran district engineers 
and a well-known East Texan, retired 
November 1 after some 42 years of 
service with the Department. 

The Lufkinite, who has served as 
district engineer for the past 10 years, 
was honored October 8 with a special 
retirement party at the district head- 
quarters. More than 300 guests from 
throughout the district crowded into 
the building to honor York. Others 
attending the party included retired em- 
ployees who had worked with York, 
representatives from neighboring dis- 
tricts, and officials from the Austin 
headquarters. 

York was presented with an execu- 
tive desk and matching file cabinet 
and a Polaroid camera. Prior to the 
party, the ladies of the district office 
presented the retiring engineer with a 
diamond tie tack. 

On October 1 York had been hon- 
ored in another ceremony near Liv- 
ingston on FM 3126. The scenic road 
skirting Lake Livingston was named 
‘for him. Several hundred East Texans, 
representatives from the Highway De- 
partment, and city, county, and state 
officials attended the formal dedica- 
tion. 

Dewitt C. Greer, Highway Commis- 


sion chairman and guest speaker for 
the occasion, said “Jim York has the 
rare ability to keep morale of his dis- 
trict high and at the same time to do 
his job in such a manner as to warrant 
the confidence of the Texas Legislature. 

“York and others like him have 
built this confidence over the years, 
and the fact that the laws governing 
the Texas Highway Department have 
not been changed since 1918 is testa- 
ment to that confidence.” 

York’s remarks during the cere- 
mony reflected his deep interest in the 
woodland areas. 

“T can’t understand,” he said with 
a smile, “how people can continue 
to live up north in the ice and snow 
when we have such wonderful country 
here in East Texas. They’ll find this 
out one of these days and be down 
here with us.” 

As part of the ceremony, Chief 
Fulton Battise of the Alabama-Cou- 
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Chief Fulton Battise of the Alabama-Coushatta Indian Reservation, left, presents retired 
Lufkin District Engineer J. M. York with a full Indian headdress during dedication 


ceremonies of J. M. York Scenic Drive. Mrs. York holds a weaved basket and Indian 
necklace she was given. 


shatta Indian Reservation presented 
York with a tribal membership and a 
full Indian headdress. 

At the end of the dedication, 
Greer unveiled a bronze marker dedi- 
cating the road as the J. M. York 
Scenic Drive. A plaque on the marker 
reads, “In recognition of this district 
engineer’s 42 years of outstanding ser- 
vice in the Texas Highway Department 
where he truly became a friend to the 
traveling public and earned the deep 
esteem of his fellow East Texans.” 

Aside from the verbal tributes, York 
also received telegrams from Governor 
Preston Smith, Lieutenant Governor 
Ben Barnes, and Senator Ralph Yar- 
borough. 

What are York’s plans now? He 
recently told an East Texas news- 
paper reporter that he wants to travel 
some of the highways he helped to 
build during his career with the De- 
partment. & 
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To and From Our Readers 


The Pants Suit Revolution 

The person sitting next to you in 
pants is not necessarily a man these 
days. State Highway Engineer J. C. 
Dingwall has said that tailored pants 
suits can be worn by women in the 
Camp Hubbard and downtown offices 
in Austin. He gave his approval after 
receiving a query from the Employees 
Advisory Committee. Dingwall also 
concurred with the committee’s guide- 
lines: “Pant suits with coordinated 
tops and bottoms should be long 
enougn tu cover the lower hip. Slacks 
and blouses, western wear, ponchos, 
tight pants, and hostess suits will not 
be allowed.” What’s the male reaction? 
“Anything is better than the midis or 
maxis.” 
Safety Pamphlet for Survey Crews 

“Survey Party Safety” is the title 
of a new pamphlet recently published 
by Insurance Division. The safety 
literature was written by Chester Hud- 


low, assistant director of D-20, on 
recommendations from districts and 
divisions, and it emphasizes the mini- 
mum safety measures of signing and 
barricading for survey crews. 

“This is the first time we have 
specified standards for survey parties,” 
Hudlow pointed out. “It represents an 
important step, since we have had some 
fatalities and injuries while our men 
were making surveys.” 

It’s Hard to Believe 

Tyler District Engineer W. W. 
Potter closed the communications gap 
this summer. The following conversa- 
tion took place while he and his wife 
were coming off the Continental 


Divide in Colorado’s Rocky Mountain 
National Park. 

‘Tl have to refresh my memory 
about the welding of these plates,” 
echoed a familiar voice over Potter’s 
mobile 
Frazer,’ 


radio unit. “That’s Doncy 
said Potter. He and his wife 
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were some 11,795 feet above sea 
level and Tyler was 850 miles away 
and 11,200 feet lower. On July 3 the 
Potters overheard a radio conversa- 
tion between San _ Benito and 
Brownsville and later that day they 
heard Lawrence Ray in Jacksonville 
trying to reach Palestine. 

“3001 to 79, do” yousreadwme7~ 
asked Potter. 


“Yes I do,” replied Ray. 

“Do you know where I am? 
quizzed Potter. “I’m sitting on a hill 
in Central City, Colorado. Do you 
read me?” 


“Yes, I read you, but it’s hard to 
believe you,” said Ray. 

Flaherty Elected TPEA Secretary 

Bob Flaherty, director of equipment 
and procurement, was elected secretary 
of the state board of directors of the 
Texas Public Employees Association 
at the 25th annual meeting October 
6. A District 17 employee, Carol 
Zeigler of Bryan, was elected to the 
12-member board. 

Others elected to serve as officers 
during the coming year were Jerome 
D. Chapman of the Department of 
Public Safety, president; and John 
Mayfield of the Health Department, 
vice-president. 

In his acceptance speech, Chapman 
said, “. . . if we are to successiaiy 
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Texas Highways 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS, official journal of 
the Texas Highway Department, is pub- 
lished in the interest of highway develop- 
ment in Texas and for departmental edu- 
cation in construction, maintenance, and 
operation. 

TEXAS HIGHWAYS is available to the 
general public on a subscription basis at 
$4.50 annually, or it can be purchased 
for 40 cents a copy. Subscriptions, in- 
quiries, material, or manuscripts should 
be directed to the Editorial Office, Travel 
and Information Division, Texas Highway 
Department, Austin, Texas 78701. 
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They call it ‘‘making-do”’ in District 7, but this model of proposed changes to RM 584 
in San Angelo was more than sufficient for describing proposed changes at a public 
hearing. Standing behind the model, which represents a portion of the road known as 
Knickerbocker Road, are (left to right) Richard Uherik, Eddie Enriquez, Jenny Eubank, 
and James Kimrey. Another District 7 employee who worked on the model, but not 


pictured, was Jimmy Hanson. 


seek competitive salaries and improved 
benefits, then we must convince the 
Legislature that our total program will 
bring substantial return on the invest- 
ment of the tax dollar.” 
Humble Texan 

Accolades for Bob Townsley, direc- 
tor of Motor Vehicle Division. He was 
recently presented the 1970 Distin- 
guished Service Award from _ the 
American Association of Motor Ve- 
hicle Administrators. The award was 
presented to Townsley at the associa- 
tion’s annual meeting in Seattle, and it 
cited his “outstanding contributions to 
the national and international field of 
motor vehicle administration.” When 
notified of his selection, Townsley 
wrote the association that he would 
accept the award “with all of the 
humility that a Texan can muster.” 
Special Citation 

From the Governor’s Committee for 
Employment of the Handicapped, a 
special award for the Highway De- 
partment. It cites the Department’s 
‘employment of some 266 handicapped 
persons throughout the state in posi- 
tions ranging from clerks to computer 
operators. H. D. DeBerry Jr., person- 
nel and wage administrator, accepted 


the award for the Department and on 
behalf of State Highway Engineer J. C. 
Dingwall at a recent committee meet- 
ing in Austin. 

“These noteworthy accomplishments 
of the Highway Department are di- 
rectly attributable to the concerned, 
dedicated leadership in the Depart- 
ment, especially the State Highway 
Engineer, J. C. Dingwall, who has 
established policies affording qualified 
handicapped persons the opportunity 
for gainful employment and indepen- 
dent living,” said Jess M. Irwin Jr., 
chairman of the Texas Rehabilitation 
Commission. 

Pleased As Punch 


Your initials may not have been 
engraved on the cover, but the October 
issue of Texas Highways you took 
home is your personal copy. That’s 
right, there’s enough for everyone now. 
The magazine is sent to your mainten- 
ance, resident, or district facility. “I 
think direct mailing of the magazine 
to various areas is much better than 
all being sent to the district office and 
distributed from there,” said Travis 
Long, Corpus Christi district engineer. 
And from Houston, this happy com- 
ment, “We’re as pleased as punch. 


Everyone was very happy to receive 
his own copy of the magazine.” And, 
the Texas Highways staff hopes you 
and your family enjoy the magazine. 
Award for Quick Thinking 

Richard F. Barthels, an engineer- 
ing aide in District 13 who was cre- 
dited with saving the life of two con- 
struction workers December 3, 1969, 
after they received an_ electrical 
shock (Texas Highways, February 
1970), has received the Texas Medal 
of Merit for his actions. The award, 
jointly sponsored by the Texas Legis- 
lature and the Texas Army National 
Guard, was presented to Barthels in 
special ceremonies at the New 
Braunfels National Guard Armory. 
Put a Band-Aid on It 

District 21’s newsletter, El Pais- 
ano, reports under a heading “Be- 
lieve It or Not” that Hubert Bonham, 
district safety coordinator, “cut his 
finger recently on—of all things—a 
Band-Aid can.” Bonham also serves 
as the reporter for Texas Highways. 


Rodeo Week in Brownwood didn’t catch 
these District 23 employees unprepared. 


Left to right, Nelda Barnes, Sherry 
Singleton, JoAnn Windham, Aneta Toole, 
Lavonne Laster, Valeta Brown, and Dodie 
Montague were well dressed for the 
occasion. The week, packed with rodeo 
thrills, is one of the summer highlights 
in Brownwood. 

Photograph by Ben J. Lednicky 
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~ OVER THE HIGHWAYS 


© Just a note to let you know how 
we enjoyed our Texas highways on a 
recent trip to Oklahoma City and 
back. 

When evening came, we stopped at a 
lovely rest area. We found a rest room 
complete with lavatory, soap, hand 
dryer, mirror, and even a convenient 
wheel chair ramp. On the grounds 
were water faucets, tables, trees, and 
lovely fireplaces complete with logs. 

Thank you and Texas. We have 
lived here seven years now. Glad we 
decided to retire in Texas. 

Mrs. Jirrels 
Aransas Pass 


@ Since I live near Azle and work in 
Fort Worth, I drive in and out the 
Jacksboro Highway (SH 199) each 
day. Thousands of dollars were spent 
in the last few years landscaping this 
highway, and it has been very attrac- 
tive. 

However, in the past couple of 
months, it has been so littered by pa- 
per, beer cans, paper cups, and other 
refuse it is unbelievable. Yesterday a 
plastic bottle was tossed from the car 
ahead of me and hit my car. Nothing 
was damaged, but it’s just another in- 
stance of public carelessness. This 
morning, in addition to the median 
being littered, there were several beer 
cans on the highway. 

Possibly I am more aware of this 
situation than others since I live on an 
isolated country road south of Azle, 
and in the past six months it has be- 
come a public dumping ground. The 
winding country road is fast becoming 
a slum area. 

Since the Texas Highway Depart- 
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ment cannot possibly have the equip- 
ment or manpower to pick up after 
everyone in Texas (Why should they?), 
I am wondering why an anti-litter 
campaign is not conducted via news- 
papers, radio stations, and television. 
It seems to me that in past years I 
have seen signs posted stating that 
there was a $500 fine for littering. A 
few stiff fines might help curb this 
situation. 

Darlene Towsley 

Azle 


@ While traveling through Texas 
from Phoenix, Arizona, to Lafayette, 
Louisiana, my husband and I had car 
trouble. We were miles from the near- 
est service station. One of your em- 
ployees, Esteban Guebara, stopped and 
offered his assistance. 

He took my husband to a service 
station to get a new water hose for the 
radiator, and they returned only to 
find it would not fit. He returned my 
husband to the station to exchange the 
hose, and after returning he stayed un- 
til the car was ready for traveling. We 
offered to pay him for his help, but 
he refused. All I can say is thank you. 
A man such as Mr. Guebara can only 
be an asset to the state. 

Lena Marie Risby 
Phoenix, Arizona 

(Guebara is a maintenance techni- 
cian II in District 6 in charge of the 
Balmorhea_ maintenance subsection. 
—Ed.) 

@ Recently while my wife and I were 
traveling north on Loop 410 near Rigs- 
by our car stopped running and we 
were forced to abandon it while we 
went for help. After walking some dis- 


tance, a Texas Highway Department 
employee stopped to give us a ride 
to the nearest service station so we 
could call the American Automobile 
Association. 

Robert Harle, who is in charge of 
signs and lighting on the highway, was 
extremely considerate. He went out of 
his way to make sure that we received 
the assistance we needed and that we 
arrived home safely. 

In these times when it is hard to 
find considerate people, it is such a 
pleasure to meet people like Harle. It 
certainly restores faith in humanity. 

Albert C. Jerman 
San Antonio 

(Harle is an engineering technician 
V in District 15. A 23-year employee, 
he is also vice-president of the San 
Antonio Mission Chapter of the Tex- 
as Public Employees Association and 
a member of the Insurance Committee. 
—Ed.) 


@ Almost every year we take a 
lengthy vacation which has taken us 
through almost every state in the na- 
tion. Each year the only thing we dread 
on our trips is leaving Texas because 
of its excellent highways, roadside rest 
areas, and state parks. California is the 
only state that can compare, yet, it 
lacks the fine roadside and state parks. 

Texas seems to take pride in her 
roadwork, construction, and mainten- 
ance. This is shown in the design of 
parks and the use of landscape. But 
more than anything else, there is a 
frequency of parks so a traveler does 
not have to stop at the first one be- 
cause there might not be another. 

In our travels we always see some 
accidents. This year we saw a wreck 
on a major highway which was caused 
by the lack of road shoulders. Three 
people were killed. Your work makes 
travel worthwhile, and tax paying, too. 
But more than that, it puts confidence 
in the driver and passengers to know 
that the state cares about their safety. 

Delores Moss 
South Houston 


A CHRISTMAS MESSAGE—District 13 says it with signs, but 
their Christmas message comes across to motorists who 
are entranced with the unusual decorations on the district 
tree. Says District Engineer C. V. Ramert, ‘‘We hope our 
decorations will be enjoyed by the public, but we also hope 
that drivers will be reminded of the importance of obeying 
‘the signs of life’ along our highways during holidays.”’ 
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